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THE CONTEST FOR THE COAST. 


An island home does not imply perennial peace 
on the frontier. As a matter of fact, strife is 
always raging for the preservation of the British 
shore-line in its integrity. The fortunes of the 
fight vary. But those who have official care of 
the coast know that constant vigilance and effort 
are needed to prevent the tale of waste becoming 
ominous and disconcerting to dwellers in sea-side 
towns and villages. In certain districts, a steady 
denudation has been in progress for many gene- 
rations, and continues in spite of all precaution. 
In other directions, the land is happily a gainer, 
and ‘the sandy margin of the sea’ is farther out 
from the fisher huts than it was a few score years 

0. 
Local traditions show that the loss from the 
inroads of ocean was a cause of vexation and of 
considerable solicitude to Englishmen of bygone 
centuries, whose means for grappling with the 
problem of preventing it were meagre and rude. 
They noticed what was going on, but seemed 
wholly at the mercy of the corroding waves. 
Absurd legend mingles with some stories of large 
catastrophe. There is the fable that the Abbot 
of St Augustine carried away the stones that 
should have made a secure sea-wall for the 
Kentish lands named after Earl Goodwin, and 
built Tenterden steeple with them; and that 
80 the inland church is the cause of the great 
victory of the sea, which swallowed up pleasant 
grazing-grounds and left mariners the abiding 
menace of the Goodwin Sands. This account of 
a truly regrettable occurrence is backed up by 
no fragment of proof, and may be dismissed as a 
baseless libel on the old churchman. 

In some cases, reasonable doubts may be enter- 
tained whether the measure of the mischief has 
not been exaggerated. The coast of West Sussex 
is practically rounded off by the promontory of 
Selsea Bill. It may or may not be true that a 
peninsula once stretched far to the eastward, and 
that a large park once belonging to the Bishops 
of Selsea lies submerged. An early episcopate 


amongst the South Saxons unquestionably had 
its seat here. Cathedral and monastery have 
vanished, Camden, the father of English anti- 
quaries, states that in the sixteenth century the 
ruins could be seen at low water. But it is 
unnecessary to believe that very much more 
than a tongue of low-lying land, with its sites 
of sacred association, was swallowed up. The 
spacious ‘ Bishop’s Park’ is probably a myth. 

It is only now and then, by a casual reference 
in a writer belonging to the dawn of English 
letters perhaps, or by details entered in the 
Doomsday Book, that any check can be placed 
on floating rumours of such loss as is commemo- 
rated in the songs of ‘the drowned land of 
Lyonnesse.’ An instance of the possibility of a 
test occurs in reference to the shore-line of 
Northumberland. According to report, the sea 
has filehed away considerable estates in the 
vicinity of Holy Island and Bamborough Castle. 
But Bede in his Ecclesiastical History happens to 
let us know that the way of approach in his 
day to Lindisfarne was by crossing the sands at 
low water. When the tide came up, Cuthbert’s 
home was even then an island. In the course of 
eleven hundred years there can have been little 
change at this point. At the corner of the same 
county, where the Tyne debouches into the 
North Sea, the robbery carried on by ocean is 
clear and incontrovertible. Strolling along shore 
from Tynemouth, the visitor reaches the huge fist- 
like masses of the Marsden Rocks. Within living 
memory, the largest of these craggy heaps. could 
be reached by means of a plank-bridge. Now it 
is sixty yards away at high water, and only to be 
visited in a boat or by an expert swimmer. 

The Yorkshire coast is mostly rocky and in- 
dented. It frowns at its foe in stout defiance, 
But Scarborough, its lovely queen, has recently 
had a disagreeable summer morning sensation. 
The whole of the north-east corner of the promi- 
nent Castle Hill vanished into the sea. Thou- 
sands of tons of earth, weakened at their base by 
the ceaseless fray and sap of the salt waves, were 
lost to“the land. With this considerable slice of 
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soil went the familar flagstaff used for danger- 
signals in time of the soldiers’ firing-practice, an 
iron mantlet protecting the outlook, and the 
herbs and plants of a humble kitchen garden. 
Such a catastrophe is a summons to new and 
earnest defensive effort. 

Coming southwards to Kent, with its proud 
motto ‘Invicta, another chalk rampart is found 
which fails to hold its own. The contest is 
unintermittent and severe, and the odds are 
always in favour of the waters. The loss on 
the most threatened parts of the Isle of Thanet 
is stated to be on an average three feet a 
ae Clearly, this is serious to landowners, At 

ulvers, where Ethelbert retired after his con- 
version and baptism. by Augustine, exists one of 
the classic spots of England. Every stone has 
its memory, and the sea menaces it more and 
more. The chiefs of the Trinity House defend 
as best they can the remaining ruins of the 
ancient church. It constitutes a useful beacon 
for the sailor. But it isa grave question if any 
amount of care will long suffice. Much has dis- 
appeared ; and but for the action of the autho- 
rities, the end of Reculvers must have come 
before now. The friendly sea-wall extends from 
the coastguard station almost to Birchington. 

It has been said that the reverse is sometimes 
the true picture. On the Essex coast the land 
has steadily spread out at various points. Fields 
that are now an appanage of some comfortable 
homestead were troublesome and dangerous shoals 
a few decades ago, And midway between the 
Forelands of Kent the case of Sandwich presents 
itself. It is all historic ground. At Ebbsfleet 
the first Saxon settlers landed. Richborough was 
a great Roman haven. Sandwich carries the 
story of its fame far back to Canute’s days, when 
it was the best known of all British harbours. 
But the sea has steadily retired. The process of 
‘silting-up’ has gone on in the trend of the bay. 
The always shallow tideway once dotted with 
Saxon and Danish keels has become marsh. The 

n grass waves over the place where sailors 
anchored. It has been a fatal blow to the trade 
and current renown of Sandwich. Wonderfully 
sonia and old-world is now the appearance of 
the ‘port.’ The proof is present that success 
may be resented when ocean here and there gives 
up the fight for the coast. 

The same phenomena are found at Winchelsea 
and Rye. These were busy haunts of commerce 
in their short and treacherous day. They have 
Renae to all intents and purposes inland 

aces, 

. But what of shallow shore the sea yields only 
seems to throw into relief the ravages com- 
mitted elsewhere. Sandown Castle guarded the 
northern flank of Deal and commanded the 
Downs. The waves have played a wild and 
contemptuous game of stone-stealing with its 
ruins, On the opposite side, a carriage road ran 
until quite recently from St Margarets, against 
the South Foreland, into Dover, following the 
base of the cliffs. It has been filched away, 
and the cliffs themselves are being ceaselessly 
abraded, and promise to make but an indifferent 
resistance. 

The controversy as to what are and what are 
not wise and certain measures of coast protection 
comes into view at Dover and Folkestone. Is 


the best policy adopted to hold the existing line 
of the Channel shore? Many careful and learned 
students of denudation answer in the negative, 
For a long time a natural safeguard was supposed 
to be the running out of ‘groynes’ or rows of 
banded piles. The argument for these was 
simple. Whey would, first, obviate loss of coast 
by breaking the force of each incoming wave; 
and second, they would do a more positive good, 
by retaining the shingle. Facts have not always 
borne out these contentions. The shingle has 
somehow gone in spite of painstaking efforts to 
keep it. And the interference with the impact 
of the tide in one particular district may be of 
questionable use to the larger area. One town’s 
gain may be its neighbour’s injury. One side 
of a town may win and another lose in the same 
proportion, There is a general movement—a 
side-sweep—of the ocean currents. To build out 
barriers at an enormous expense and try to stop 
this action is perhaps to increase the common 
evil, even supposing some help should be ren- 
dered to one favoured locality. So the critics 
protest. Moreover, there are specific complaints 
of failure. The groynes have not answered as 
expected, or have been a continual expense to dhe 
local authorities for repairs, 

Allied with the problem is the doubt as to the 
effect produced by stone harbour-piers such as 
accommodate the Channel boat service. A charge 
of damage is made against such gigantic worl 
as the Admiralty Pier at Dover. It is alleged 
that the sea comes up to the attack immediately 
beyond them in overwhelming force. They are 
said to break the impact in some spots only to 
focus the strain elsewhere. 

One method of defence alone passes without 
serious challenge. It is admitted to be the most 
permanent plan hitherto devised. Stout broad- 
side sea-walls do undoubtedly prolong the contest 
for a period which is to be measured at least by 
generations. They are worth their cost. At 
Cromer, where on the westward side the waves 
beat up the unstable cliffs with insatiable fury, 
a serviceable protection of this kind has been 
erected, and has temporarily changed the odds 
of the conflict. 

On the Sussex and Hampshire coasts it is only 
where there is a sea-wall that there is some 
degree of security. The rugged mass of — 
Head is wearing away. Within common recol- 
lection, severe losses have been sustained in this 
neighbourhood. There were formerly seven 
partially detached masses of cliff standing out 
from the head-land, and known to Eastbourne 
fishermen as ‘the Charleses’—how the name was 
derived it is only possible to conjecture. The 
sea has left only a fragment of one. The mar- 
tello towers which begin to dot the shore at 
Hythe, in Kent, and come to an end at Seaford, 
in Sussex, were particularly numerous between 
Beachy Head and Dungeness. Survey maps of 
the early part of the century show four at 
Langney, and all considerably above high-water 
mark. They have vanished, and the sea rolls 
over their site. At the juncture of the Marine 
and Grand Parades at Eastbourne an old mill, 
transformed into a roundhouse, was a marine 
residence in 1780 of Prince Edward, afterwards 
Duke of Kent and father of Queen Victoria. 
The waves undermined it, and it was removed 
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in 1841. Only the massive buttresses of the | fight for the land. But light has broken, and a 


parade now save the shore-line. 

The sea is unremitting in its assault upon the 
pleasant southern margin of the Isle of Wight, 
which, as Michael Drayton sings— 


Of all the southern isles who holds the highest place, 
And evermore hath been the great’st in Britain’s 


grace. 


The bays that give beauty to its borders are the 
result of the age-long encroachments of ocean. 
On every hand signs are visible of the steady 
demolition of the rock. The frequent landslips 
have brought the steep slopes down to the shingle, 
and the triumphant waves have removed the 
débris. The chines, too, have steadily widened 
under attack. 

Landslips play their part in the denudation 
always proceeding on the Dorset coast. The 
worn crags of the Needles have their fellows 
across Christchurch Bay, and the sea aims at 
their overthrow. There is great variety in the 
eological formation of the land defences of 
orset. In the Purbeck, Swanage, and Portland 
districts an efficient protection is afforded by the 
hard, defiant masses of solid stone. But beyond, 
between Lyme Regis and Bridport, ocean has 
made—and makes—large gains in the contest. 

Striking across in a northerly direction, where 
the counties narrow between channel and channel, 
‘the traveller is facing Bridgewater Bay, with 
Watchet and Minehead to the left, and behind 
them the hill fastnesses of Exmoor—the country 
of Lorna Doone and ‘Girt Jan Ridd” And along 
this shore-line once more the waves are uni- 
formly the winners. Foot by foot, yard by -_ 
the sea makes its way in upon the land. Here 
a cleft cliff is undermined and disappears ; there, 
a rocky terrace slides down and is soon tide- 
washed shingle. 

West as the crow flies lies Barnstaple, at the 
head of the estuary of the Taw. Tradition speaks 
—and there is every reason to believe speaks 
truly—of great changes on the margin of Bide- 
ford Bay. The so-called ‘Burrows,’ where 
marsh-land meets crag, are said to cover the site 
of a forest which formerly extended into the 
channel. What the sea has not claimed, the 
‘sandhills hide. In the vicinity of Westward Ho, 
the loss of coast is said to be at very nearly an 
average rate of ten yards per annum. 

It has long been a matter under anxious con- 
sideration by scientific men and others interested 


how to insure comparative coast-safety. Unless _ 


resolute engineering on a large scale comes to the 
aid of local bodies, it is clear that no real exist- 
ence can be offered to the forces that make for 
waste and destruction over extensive stretches of 
the British shore-line. But such a determined 
effort is surely worth the making. Happily, a 
process of reclaiming goes on at the same time as 
the denudation. At favouring points the waves 
are compelled to yield space for the purposes of 
the landsman. An embankment skilfully con- 
trived has redeemed some six hundred acres at 
Brading Harbour, in the Isle of Wight. Similar 
works have rendered good service elsewhere. 
There is one further matter demanding men- 
tion: it is the care of the foreshore. Heedless- 
ness on the part of authorities has done great 
harm in the past, and, abetted the enemy in the 


much closer watch on the shingle is now kept. 
Its removal is invariably a source of grave mis- 
chief. To veto the reckless carting away of a 
beach—as was often done but a brief while back 
—is a point of prime and even increasing im- 
portance. A denial of selfish claims for the 
| good of all is the policy indicated by prudence. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—IN A BELEAGUERED CITY, 


THE two Linnells and the correspondent Consi- 
dine were the last Europeans who made their way 
into the lines of Khartoum before communications 
with the outer world were finally interrupted by 
the advance of the Mahdi. Three days after their 
arrival, all ways were blocked ; Omdurman was 
cut off, the river was surrounded, and a sea of 
rampant fanatical barbarism surged wildly up on 
every side round the undermanned ramparts of 
the doomed city. 

It was a week or two later, under a tropical 
sky, in one of the narrow lanes of the Nubian 
town, that two Europeans walked along slowly 
with doubtful tread among the eager and excited 
crowd of natives. Already the noise of artillery 
from the outlying forts thundered on the ear; 
already the hurry and scurry of a great siege 
were visible everywhere among the thronged 
bazaars, But the two Europeans walked on 
undismayed between the chattering negroes, 
engaged in strange talk for that babel of 
voices. One of them was clad from head to 
foot in Arab costume, for Linnell- invariably 
oe that simple dress in the warm south ; 
1e had grown accustomed to it in his long camp- 
_ing-out expeditions on the frontiers of the desert, 
and it was better adapted, he said, than our 
cramping and close-fitting European garments 
_to the needs and peculiarities of a hot climate. 
|In face and figure, indeed, when so accoutred, 
he might easily have passed for an Arab himself ; 
his dark hair, his regular oval face, his clear-cut 
‘features, and his rich brown complexion, still 
further bronzed by long exposure to the African 
sun, all helped to heighten his oriental assump- 
tion and to turn him into a veritable son of the 
‘desert. Hardly a Mohammedan that passed but 
‘took him at a glance for one of the Faithful of 
Islam: mien and bearing were oriental in the 
extreme: even at the mosques, his behaviour 
passed muster ; long usage had taught him with 
aoe skill when at Mecca to do as Mecca 
oes, 

The other man who stalked along by his'side at 
a steady swing was the correspondent Considine, 
wearing European garb of the semi-tropical sort, 
in white helmet and linen jacket, and with the 
devil-may-care air of absolute assurance on his 
face which only the cosmopolitan Irishman in the 
journalistic service can ever assume to full perfec- 
tion. The picture was symbolical of Khartoum 
itself during those short-lived days of its European 
culture. On the one hand, the tall white mina- 
rets and flat-topped houses of the native town ; on 
the other hand, the great Government buildings 
in the meanest bastard Parisian style, the large 
hospitals, the European shops, the huge maga- 
zines, the guns, the ammunition, the telegraph, 
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the printing-presses. But though those two were 
walking the streets of beleaguered Khartoum, 
their speech for the moment was not of Mahdis 
and assaults, but all of England. Haviland Duma- 
resq would have thought this indeed fame could 
he have heard the grave-looking oriental in bur- 
nous and hood uttering his name with profound 
respect in the narrow and very malodorous alleys 
of that far African capital. 

‘And you know aaa then!’ the Irish- 
man pal nl jauntily as he picked his way 
through the sloppy lane. ‘A wonderful man, 
and as learned as a library ; but between you 
and me, you’ll admit, me boy, a wee little bit 
up in the clouds for all that. Sure, I tried to 
read the Encyclopedic Philosophy meself once : 
it was at Peshawar, I remember, just after the 
outbreak of the Ali Musjid business, you know, 
when we were attacking the Khyber; and 1 
found the book, in four volumes, in the library 
of the good civilian who put me up while I was 
arranging for my camels. Says I to myself: “Con- 
sidine, me boy, philosophy disdains the alarms 
of war: here’s a work that by all accounts you 
ought to know the inside of.” But when I took 
it up and began to read it, by George, sir, I hadn’t 
got through ten pages before I put it down again, 
staggered ; not a blessed word of it could I under- 
stand. “Is it Persian, it is?” says I to the 
civilian.—“ No, sir,” says me host; “it’s meant 
for English.”—“ Well, then,” says I, “if that’s 
art it’s not the proper mental pabulum, 
any way, for a descendant of fighting Considines, 
of County Cavan.” And with that, 1 shut the 
book up right off with a bang, and devil another 
word of it do I mean to read as long as I’m left 
in the land o’ the living.’ 

‘That’s the real difficulty about Dumaresq’s 
fame,’ Linnell said quietly, adjusting his robe and 
stepping over a gutter. ‘He goes too deep for 
popular comprehension. If he were less great, he 
would seem to be greater. As it is, his work is 
oftener praised than looked at.’ 

‘To be sure,’ the Irishman assented with good- 
humoured acquiescence. ‘The book doesn’t sell. 
It’s caviare to the general. Macmurdo and 
White dropped a power of money over it at the 
first push off; and though the sales have pulled 
up a little of late years, owing to the reviews, it 
can’t have done much more yet than cover 
its expenses, for it’s a big venture. I know all 
about it, ye see, for I was a hack of Macmurdo’s 
meself, worse luck, when I first went to seek 
my fortune in London ; slaved in the office from 
morning to night editing one of his children’s 
magazines—the; Juvenile World, the old scamp 
called it; and a harder taskmaster than Sand 
Macmurdo hasn’t been known in the world, 
take it, since the children of Israel evacuated 


it's selling better now, I believe,’ Linnell 
continued with a quiet confidence. ‘A great 
many copies have been bought up lately—enough, 

hope, to make Duma comfortable for some 
time to come, at least other contingencies 
drop in to help him,’ 

‘Faith, it may make Sandy Macmurdo com- 
fortable for a week or two in his neat little 
villa down at Wimbledon Hill, the Irishman 
answered with a boisterous laugh ; ‘but sorrow 
a penny of it all will poor old Dumaresq ever 


finger. To me certain knowledge, he sold the 
copyright of the Encyclopedic Philosophy out- 
right to Macmurdo and White for a very small 
trifle when I was working me fingers to the bone 
in the Juvenile World office.’ 

‘Are you sure of that?’ Linnell cried, stopping 
short in sudden dismay, and almost knocking 
over a fat old Nubian woman who was waddling 
behind them in her baggy clothes, unexpectant 
of the halt and the consequent blocking of the 
narrow alley. 

‘Sure of it, is it? Why, I know it for a 
certainty, the Irishman answered. ‘I heard 
Macmurdo discussing the whole thing himself 
with the philosopher. He’s a sharp man of 
business, you know, is old Sandy Macmurdo: as 

ood as three Jews or half-a-dozen Armenians: 

e sniffs a paying book as soon as he looks at it. 
Says Sandy: “This is a long investment, Mr 
Dumaresq ; a very long investment. If you hold 
on to it yourself, it’ll pay you in the end, I don't 
deny: but it won’t begin to pay you a farthing 
for the next fifteen years or so. Let’s be fair 
and a. I’m a capitalist: you’re not. I 
can afford to wait: you can’t. I’m willing to 
bet on your chances of disciples. Better taketa 
lump sum down now at once, than go on hopin 
and biding your time till you’re a man o 
seventy.” And Dumaresq saw he was right at 
a glance, so he closed with him then and there 
for a paltry cheque; for all the philosopher 
wanted himself was to get the book published 
and out somehow.’ 

‘Then sales at present don’t matter a bit to 
him !’ Linnell cried, profoundly disappointed. 

‘No more than they do-to us at Khartoum 
this minute,’ the Irishman answered with good- 
humoured ease. ‘Sorrow a bye4 does the poor 
old philosopher get from all his writings. So, 
if you’ve been giving away the book to your 
friends, as a Christmas —_ to benefit the 
author, ye’ve just succeeded in supplying Mac- 
murdo with extra pocket-money to lay on the 
favourite at Sandown Park races. 

‘That’s exactly what I have been doing, 
Linnell blurted out with regretful annoyance. 

‘ And to what tune?’ Considine asked, amused. 

Khartoum is a far cry from Petherton Epis- 
copi; and Linnell, who would have shrunk as 
a man of honour from disclosing the facts of 
the case in England, found his modesty forsake 
him in the heart of Africa. ‘To the tune 
of eight hundred guineas or thereabouts, he 
answered with warmth. 

The Irishman drew a very long breath. ‘Faith,’ 
he said, laughing, ‘I didn’t know ye had 80 
much money about you.u—But I see your idea. 
Ye’re a generous fellow. Well, you’re quite 
mistaken, Macmurdo and White have divided 


every penny of it!’ 

To Licnall, the disappointment was a very 
bitter one. He gnawed his heart at it. But 
he saw at a glance that Considine was right. 
The explanation cleared up at once. whatever 
had seemed mysterious and unsatisfactory about 
Dumaresq’s conduct with regard to the money. 
With a start of regret, Linnell recognised now 
when it was all too late that Dumaresq must have 

id for the picture of the Wren’s Nest out of 
is own pocket. He had meant to enrich the 


family by his nameless generosity, and he “s | 
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only succeeded after all in making the poor old 
philosopher spend twenty guineas from his scanty 
stock upon a useless water-colour ! 

He hated his art in that moment of awaken- 
ing. He wished he had never gone near Pether- 
ton. But then—he would never have known 
Psyche ! 

And here at Khartoum, surrounded and be- 
leaguered, he had no chance even of setting 
things right again by word or letter. All ways 
were closed: no chance of escape. He must 
wait through the weary long months of the 
siege till relief arrived—if ever relief did arrive 
—from England. 

But if relief never came at all, then Psyche 
at least would read his will, and know how 
much after all he loved her. 


At Marquet’s shop in the European quarter, 
Considine paused and gazed into the window. 

‘What are you looking for?’ Linnell asked 
carelessly. 

‘For yourself, sure enough,’ the Irishman 
answered, with a sudden start of recognition. 

A faint shudder passed over Linnell’s hand- 
some face. He fancied he understood, yet hardly 
liked to confess it even to himself. ‘Why, what 
do you mean ?’ he murmured incredulously. 

‘For Linnell, the correspondent replied with 
cheerful alacrity. ‘Ye’ll know Linnell, surely ?’ 
- The painter froze up into himself once more. 
‘No, I don’t feel sure I do, he answered trem- 


bling. 

Then you’ve missed the best medicine that 
ever was invented for a tropical climate,’ Con- 
sidine exclaimed, with warmth, slapping his 
friend on the shoulder, ‘I’m going to secure 
some boxes for meself before they’re all gone, 
now —— are cut off. Ye’d better let me get 
a couple for you. Linnell’s Pills—an American 
preparation. They’ve just driven Nile fever 
out of Khartoum. There’s nothing on earth 
like them for malarious diseases.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Linnell answered, drawing him- 


|| self up stiffly; ‘I—I’m much obliged. I don’t 


think I’ll trouble you, though. I’m sure I 
don’t need them.’ 

‘Have ye ever heard of them? Considine 
asked, point-blank. 

Linnell hesitated. ‘Yes,’ he said after a 
moment, overwhelmed with shame, but too much 
aman to deny the fact. ‘To tell you the simple 
truth—I live off them.’ 

Considine looked up at him with an amused 
smile. ‘An’ is it you, then, that makes them ?’ 
he asked, with Irish quickness. 

‘I did, Linnell answered, forcing himself 
bravely to — the truth: ‘or at least my 
father did. We’ve sold the patent; but I live 
still on the proceeds of the invention.’ 

There was along pause, while Considine went 
in and made his purchase. When he came 
out, he handed a little packet without a word 
to his friend, who slipped it guiltily into his 
waistcoat op 

‘Linnell, the Irishman remarked with Hiber- 
nian candour, as they went on once more, ‘I 
never knew till to-day what a bit of a snob 
ye were. Ye think pills are beneath the dignity 
of a member of an English bar’net’s family.’ 

The painter flushed up to his eyes at once, 


but not with anger, ‘I was just thinking to 
myself,’ he said quietly, ‘you might have put 
that utter misinterpretation upon my obvious 
embarrassment.’ 

‘Well, an’ why should a man be ashamed 
of having made his money in good sound pills ?’ 
the Irishman asked with a confident air. 

‘It’s not that, Linnell answered, quivering 
with sensitiveness—‘though pills are at best a 
ludicrous sort of thing for a cultivated man 
to make his money out of: but I’ve always 
been afraid, to tell you the truth, I was living 
on the greene of pure quackery. It’s all a 
matter of rubbishing advertisement in the end, 
I fancy. I could never bring myself to use the 
money got from that source as if it were my own, 
As far as I could, I’ve tried to pay my way, 
myself, out of my immediate earnings from my 
own art, and held my father’s fortune apart as 
a sum at my disposal in trust for humanity.’ 

Considine paused and looked back at him 
astonished. ‘Me dear fellow, he cried with 
convincing frankness, ‘if that’s your idea, I can 
assure ye, from me own personal knowledge, 
ye’re mistaken entirely. It isn’t quackery at 
all, at all. They’re the best pills that ever were 
compounded. Malarial fever goes down before 
them like grass. If ye won’t take me word for 
it, ye’ll take Gordon’s anny way; and ‘twas 
Gordon that said to me only last night: “Con- 
sidine, me boy,” said he, “wherever ye go in 
tropical climates, remember to take two things 
with ye—sulphate of quinine, and a gross of 
Linnell’s. e man that invented Linnell’s,” 
says he, “may never have had a statue put 
up to him, but he was the greatest benefactor 
of our species, after Jenner, in the nineteenth 
century.” That’s just what Gordon said to me 
himself ; and he’s as likely, I should say, as anny 
man living to know what he’s talking about.’ 

The whole pe of view was a novel one to 
Linnell. ‘If I thought that,’ he answered rather 
low, ‘I should feel happier in my mind than I’ve 
felt for years. I’ve always had my doubts about 
my father’s fortune.— But let’s change the subject. 
I’m sick and tired of it.’ 


THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


THE August number of the Lottery Magazine 
of 1776 contains a remarkable estimate—remark- 
able for its closeness of the future population of 
‘Our Colonies in North America.’ The editor of 
the journal, which was published in London, in 
speaking of the comparative populations of Great 
Britain and North America, calculated that in 
1892 the ‘colonies aforesaid’ would have a popu- 
lation of 64 million. Not even the writer of the 
last century had probably an idea that his estimate 
would come so near the mark as the last census 
of the United States has shown it to be. Ac- 
cording to the figures given by the Census Office 
at Washington, the population of the United 
States, on June 1, 1890, when the census was 
taken, was 62,622,250, and, including white per- 
sons in Indian Territory and Indians on reserva- 


tions and in Alaska, the population will oe 
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reach in round numbers 63 million, so that the 
estimate of 64 million for 1892 will not be far 
wrong. This by itself might be looked upon as a 
lucky coincidence, were it not for the fact that 
the writer in question was pretty correct in his 
estimates for the intervening periods. Upon the 
somewhat crude basis of doubling the population 
once in twenty-five years, and without giving any 
reason for his method of calculation, the writer 
made up a schedule which, when compared with 
the United States census returns for the corre- 
sponding periods, has proved a correct one. 

Leaving, however, the old writer and his 
speculative estimates, and turning to official 
data, we find that a general law governs the 
increase of population. That law is that, when 
not disturbed by extraneous causes, such as wars, 
epidemics, immigration, and emigration, increase 
of population goes on at a continually diminishing 
rate. Taking the last thirty years, for example, 
figures, which are stubborn facts, show that in the 
decade from 1860 to 1870 the increase of popu- 
lation in the United States was 266 per cent.; 
from 1870 to 1880, 25-9 per cent. ; from 1880 to 
1890, 24°8 per cent. The operation of the law of 
increase in the United States has been interfered 
with in recent years by the late war, which, 
besides the destruction of a vast number of lives, 
decreased the birth-rate very materially during 
its progress. It was followed by an increased 
birth-rate, as is invariably the case under similar 
circumstances. The normal rate of increase has 
also been, and is, greatly interfered with in the 
States by immigration, and it is difficult to 
estimate the effect of this incident upon the 
rate of increase. 

It would be outside the scope of this Journal 
were we to enter into details respecting the actual 
numbers of the population as a whole, and as 
presented by the returns from the various States 
of the Union ; but a broad view may be taken of 
the facts disclosed by them. In the returns pub- 
lished by the Census Office, the States are grouped 
as North Atlantic, South Atlantic, Northern Cen- 
tral, Southern Central, and Western. This 
grouping is a natural one, and by its aid certain 
characteristic features in the development of the 
United States are brought out. They are full of 
interest, and show the great migratory movement 
which is going on in the country. The North 
Atlantic section is primarily a manufacturing 
division, As a necessary result of the predomin- 
ance of manufacturing, there is a great develop- 
ment of urban population ; indeed, more than half 
of the inhabitants of this section are concentrated 
in cities. The predominant industry of the North- 
ern Central States, on the other hand, is agricul- 
ture, although in many of these States manufac- 
tures are gaining prominence. The industries of 
the South Atlantic and Southern Central divisions 
are still almost entirely agricultural ; while in the 
Western States and Territories the leading indus- 
tries are agriculture, mining, and grazing. In the 
course of the settlement and development of a 


new country, the industries commonly follow one 
another in a certain order. After the hunter, 
trapper, and een who are generally the 
pioneers, the herdsman follows, and for a time 
the raising of cattle is the leading occupation, 
As settlement and population become less sparse, 
cattle-breeding is followed by agriculture, which 
in its turn, as the population becomes more dense, 
is succeeded by manufactures, and, as a conse- 

uence, the aggregation of the people in cities, 
n the United States all stages of this progress 
may still be observed at the present day. 

In Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, the 
rate of increase which took place between 1870 
and 1880 has not been quite maintained in the 
succeeding decade. This was probably due to 
a large migration of the farming population to 
the Far West, manufactures not having yet 
assumed sufficient importance. In the other 
States of the North Atlantic section, with the 
exception of Rhode Island—namely, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania—the manufacturing industries have 
gained such prominence that they have not only 
sufficed to maintain the former rate of increase, 
but even to augment it. In the Norther 
Central group of States various conditions prevail. 
In Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, and Illinois, if 
Chicago is left out of consideration, the rate of 
increase has declined very decidedly. The cause of 
this is that in those States agriculture, still the 
prominent industry, has begun to fall off, owing 
to the sharp competition of Western farms. The 
farming population has also migrated westward, 
and the growth of manufactures is not yet sufli- 
ciently “9 to repair the losses occasioned 
thereby. The southern portions of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota are under similar con- 
ditions ; but the northern parts of these States, 
lying upon the frontier of settlement, have filled 
up with sufficient rapidity to repair either wholly 
or in part the losses of their southern portions. 
The growth of population has been most re- 
markable in Dakota, Nebraska,.and Kansas. In 
Dakota it was in the decade 278 per cent. ; in 
Nebraska, 134 per cent. ; in Kansas, 43 per cent. 
This increase has, however, not been uniformly 
maintained during the ten years. The industries 
of these States are almost exclusively agricultural, 
and are dependent on the supply of moisture, 
either in the form of rain or irngation. Through 
these States passes what is known as the su 
humid belt, a strip of country several degrees in 
width, in which during rainy years there is an 
abundance of moisture for the needs of the crops; 
while in the years when the rainfall is below the 
average the supply is deficient. Little provision 
has yet been made in this region for artificial 
irrigation, the settlers having thus far been 
content to depend upon rainfall. In the early 
part of the decade the settlers flocked in large 
numbers into this region, drawn thither by the 
fertility of the land and by the fact that for a 
few years the rainfall had been sufficient for 
the needs of agriculture. During the past two 
or three years, however, the conditions of rain- 
fall have materially changed. It has fallen below 
the normal rate, and the settlers have been forced 
to emigrate. Thousands of families have aban- 
doned the region, and have gone to Oklahoma 
and the Rocky Mountain region. 
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Throughout the South Atlantic and Southern 
Central States the rate of increase has diminished, 
and in most of them very materially. A certain 
reduction in the percentage of increase, especially 
in the eastern part of these regions, was to be 
expected. It was due not only to the operation 
of the general law mentioned, but also to the 
fact that there has been considerable migration 
from the States east of the Mississippi River to 
the westward, and but little immigration. Taken 
together, however, these two causes by no means 
account for the reduction in the rate of increase 
in these States, the real cause, it is stated, being 
the imperfect conditions under which the census 
of 1870 was taken. These imperfections resulted 
in giving a comparatively low rate of increase 
between 1860 and 1870, and an_ exaggerated 
growth between 1870 and 1880. The industries 
of these two sections are almost purely agricul- 
tural. During the ten years manufactures 
have obtained a slight footing, and mining has 
made considerable progress in the mountain 
regions ; but these causes have thus far produced 
but a comparatively trifling movement of popula- 
tion. The urban population, although great in 
proportion to that which existed formerly, is very 
small compared with the rural population of the 
region. 

In the Western section, finally, of the United 
States the conditions of growth have been very 
varied. In the earlier years of the past decade, 
the discovery of valuable silver and copper mines 
in the mountains of Montana, in the neighbour- 
hood of Butte, have drawn to that State a large 
immigration, which is engaged not only in 
mining but in developing its rich agricultural 
resources. Wyoming has continued to grow with 
accelerated rapidity. The census of Colorado in 
1880 was taken at the full tide of a mining 
excitement which had filled its mountains with 
miners, prospectors, and speculators, increasing 
its population enormously, especially in those 
districts. The census of the State taken in 1885 
was a surprise. It showed that most of the 
mining counties had lost in population during 
the preceding five years. This loss was, however, 
more than made up by the growth of its cities 
and its agricultural counties. The census of 1890 
shows a still further decrease of population in the 
mining districts of the State, and an extraor- 
dinary development of its urban population and 
its farming element. New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Utah show rates of increase which are small 
when the sparsely settled eondition of these 
Territories is considered, while Nevada exhibits 
an absolute diminution of population. Idaho 
has increased its population two and a half times. 
Its prosperity is chiefly due to its mines, although 
its inhabitants are now turning to agriculture in 
considerable numbers. The progress of Wash- 
ington has been phenomenal, the population in 
1890 being nearly five times that of 1880. The 
inducements which have attracted settlers are 
principally its fertile soil and ample rainfall, 
Which enable farming to be carried on without 
irrigation over almost the whole State. The 
growth of Oregon, although less rapid, has been 
at a rate of nearly 80 per cent. California, the 
population of which inereased 54 per cent. in the 
ten years from 1870 to 1880, has maintained 


during the past decade a rate of increase of nearly 


40 per cent. This increase, although widespread 
throughout the State, has been most marked in 
its great cities and in the southern part. 

Such have been the leading features in the 
growth of the United States during the past ten 
years. The future increase in the population of 
the country is a problem which deserves brief 
reference, and in this connection we cannot do 
better than quote the authority of General Walker, 
who filled the post of Superintendent of the 
Census Office before its present holder, Mr Robert 
P. Porter, was appointed. General Walker, dealing 
with the causes affecting the ratio of increase or 
decrease of population as early as 1873, states it 
as his opinion that these causes are likely to 
continue, and even operate with increasing effect 
in the immediate future. Some have placed the 
population of the United States in 1900 at 100 
million. This, according to General Walker's 
showing, is an exaggerated figure, which may be 
brought down by operating influences, not only 
to 90 million, but even to 80 million, 75 million, 
or as low as 70 million. There has been in recent 
years a remarkable change in the conditions 
affecting the increase of population. It com- 
menced when the people of the United States 
began to leave pl sale for manufacturing 
pursuits, to turn from the country to the town, 
to live in big houses, and to follow the fashion 
of foreign life. The first effects of this change 
were hidden from the common sight by a flood 
of immigration unprecedented in history. Even 
its more recent and more extensive effects have 
been so obscured by the smoke of war that the 
public mind still fails to comprehend the full 
significance of the decline in the rate of increase, 
and vaguely attributes the entire loss of popula- 
tion to the Rebellion. But a close observer must 
discern causes working within the nation which 
render it little less than absurd any longer to 
apply the former rates of growth to the com- 

utation of the increase of the population of the 

nited States. General Walker concludes by 
stating that the best of probable good fortune 
will hardly carry the a of the country 
beyond 75 million by the close of the century. 


MY AUNT CECILIA. 
CHAPTER III. 


Waar passed between us during the hour which 
followed my return I do not clearly recollect. 
Aunt Cecilia had sent the servants to bed as soon 
as it grew dusk, and had herself set the gate and 
front-door open, so that I might find a ready 
entrance at whatever hour of the night I might 
return. She said not a word of the agony of 
suspense she had undergone; she uttered no 
syllable of reproach ; it seemed, indeed, as if she 
held herself largely to blame for my escapade, 
on the ground that if she had shown me more 
sympathy, my resentment would never have 
grown to such a height, After the evening on 
which I returned she never alluded to the 
subject; nor showed that she recollected it, 
except that once or twice when, in the midst of 
some indifferent conversation, she thought a 
chance allusion had recalled it to my mind, I 
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observed that she was at some pains to treat me 
with especial kindness, 

Two days after my return I received a very 
friendly letter from Sinclair. ‘How could I 
imagine,’ he wrote, ‘that you were going off in 
that headlong way? I don’t even yet know 
whether you reached home safely ; or that your 
bones are not lying now at Hindhead, picked 
clean by some beast of prey. Perhaps you were 
right to go back. I did wrong, I know, to lead 
you into this prank; and I am heartily sorry 
for the anxiety we must have caused your aunt. 
Tell her so, will you? The dear old uncle 
slated me heavily when I got here; and when 
he heard about your going back, he drew com- 
parisons which were not at all favourable to me. 
He is going up to town to-morrow, and I fancy 
may look in upon your aunt.—Write to me, old 
boy, if you really did get home, and tell me 
you are safe,’ 

I passed the letter over to Aunt Cecilia, who 
read it in silence. ‘You must bring your friend 
here some day, Osmond,’ she said; ‘I think I 
should like him.’ 

‘I am sure you would. Everybody does, He 
is so strong and handsome.’ 

‘Never mind his looks, child. I don’t value 
beauty much in a man. Still, I think I should 
like to know him.’ 

‘What do you think the admiral is coming 
here for?’ I asked. 

‘Vain child!’ she said mockingly, ‘must I 
tell you that it is to see you he comes ?”’ 

‘I don’t see why he should,’ I said, still 
unconvinced. 

‘Then let us give up wondering about the 
matter, and wait till he arrives.’ 

This he did late in the afternoon, and was 
shown at once into the drawing-room, where 
Aunt Cecilia sat. I was in the garden, and a 
servant was sent for me. I hastened into the 
house, and as I entered the room, heard the 
admiral’s great voice saying: ‘He behaved atro- 
ciously. I told him so, as plainly as I could ; 
and I really think he was sorry. He’s a good 
lad in the main; it is thoughtlessness which 
leads him wrong.’ 

‘I am sure it was nothing more,’ said Aunt 
Cecilia. ‘After all, you know, one would not 
like a boy better if he were always so very 
prudent.’ 

The admiral stared hard at her, and then 
broke into a great laugh. ‘Oh, I know. I was a 
wild slip of a lad myself once, and nearly broke 
my poor father’s heart.’ 

He checked himself suddenly, observing me. 

‘But here’s a boy who was man enough to 
own he was wrong and to come back to his 
punishment,’ he said. ‘I like that.—I like your 
pluck, my lad. I wish my boy had shown the 
same sense of discipline. All the same I hope 
= — flogged.—I hope you flogged him, Miss 

inter 

Aunt Cecilia shook her head with a smile ; and 


the idea of her castigating me struck me as so 
ludicrous that I laughed. 

‘There are other ways of maintaining disci- 
pline,’ said my aunt ; ‘1 like those better.’ 

‘Eh, what! Other ways?’ said the admiral, 
‘Idon’t know about that. I’ve tried retty 
nearly all in my time ; and in my opinion Pp 8 
nothing like a rope’s end.—However, that’s not 
what I wanted to say.’ 

He got up and stood on the hearthrug, placing 
both hands on my shoulders. ‘Now,’ he said, 
‘Miss Winter, look at this lad; strong, active, 
well grown. He’s headstrong ; but so are half 
the best men in the world. What an officer he 
would make! He’s cut out for the navy; and 
his heart is in it too, the rogue! See how he 
flushes at the notion! Give him to me, Miss 
Winter. I'll see him through his examinations, 
He shall work with his friend ; and I will make 
it my care to see that they both start fairly in 
the service with every advantage I can give 
them.’ 

Aunt Cecilia covered her eyes with her hand 
and did not speak for a few minutes. ‘You do 
not know what you are asking, Admiral Sinclair, 
she said at last in a voice which trembled, nvt- 
withstanding all her efforts to steady it. 

‘I do, my dear Miss Winter,’ he said, sitting 
down beside her, and speaking in a tone into 
which he threw great consideration—‘I do indeed. 
I have seen over and over again how hard it is 
for a fine lad to be spared for a life of action and 
adventure, even when he is only one among a 
large family ; and of course the pain of letting 
your boy go must be infinitely greater.’ 

‘It is not that,’ she cried. ‘God knows I 
would make a greater sacrifice than that, if a 
greater there be, for his ultimate advantage.’ 

‘I am sure of it, dear madam,’ said the admiral. 
‘Then let me have the boy. He shall spend all 
his leisure time with you; he shall come to 
you on every holiday. I will take only the time 
necessary for his professional advancement. You 
cannot always keep him by you; the time of 

rting must come; and if he is to leave you, 
1s it not better for him to go to friends who will 
teach him to be a pride and an honour to you, 
and of service to his country? You have done 
very kindly by the lad ; made him a brave and 
manly little fellow; don’t deprive the country 
of just the kind of lad it wants. 

‘Admiral Sinclair,’ said my aunt, speaking 
once more in her fine ——, voice, ‘I am not 
opposing your generous offer from any caprice, 
on I think final. It may be 
that I overrate the importance of these reasons ; 
and I would very willingly consult you about 
them, if you will allow me. I feel the want of 
good advice.’ ; 

‘I am quite ready,’ said the admiral, ‘Shall 
we send the boy away ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said my aunt.—‘ Osmond, I do not wish 
you to hear my reasons. You must go away, 
child, and trust us to do the best for your 
interest.’ 

I returned to the garden, where I remained 
for nearly an hour wandering about, anxious 
and miserable. At last I was summoned to the 
drawing-room, where I found the admiral with 


on the hearth-rug hat in hand. 


a perplexed look of distress on his face, standing i! 
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‘Osmond,’ said m 
agrees with me; an 
in order to tell you so,’ 


‘Yes, yes,’ the admiral said. ‘’Tis a thousand admiral gave me a farewell dinner, which 


pities ; but I agree with your aunt, my boy. The - 


navy is no career for you. A fine officer lost, 
too! God bless my soul, how sorry I feel about 
it all—And Harry, poor fellow, he had set his 
heart on having you with him !-—Well, it’s God’s 
will, I suppose, and we must bow before that !’ 

Up to that moment I had entertained some 
hope that the admiral’s solicitations might prevail, 
and the disappointment was very severe. 

‘I am much obliged to you for all you meant 
todo for me, sir, I said, in as steady a voice as 
I could ; ‘and please, tell Sinclair I should have 
liked to work with him if I could.’ 

The admiral looked at me, and then at m 
aunt. I suppose both noticed how hardly 
bore the disappointment, for she came and stood 
beside me, laying her arm across my shoulder. 
‘Tell him I am right, admiral,’ she said—‘ that 
Iam doing kindly by him, 

‘She is thoroughly right, Osmond,’ said the 
admiral with conviction ; ‘and more than that, 
my boy, I tell you that not one woman in ten 
thousand would do for you what your aunt has 
done. You will understand it all some day ; 
and in the meantime take my word that if you 
and she live for fifty years yet, you will hardly 


‘be able in that time to repay all the kindness 


you owe her.’ 

‘I believe it, sir,’ I said, impressed by the 
gravity of his manner. 

‘And now, good-bye, my boy,’ he said, shaking 
hands. ‘I would have helped you if I could; 
but it was not to be-—Come and see me when 
you can; and be good to your aunt all your 
days.’ In another minute he was gone. 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘Aunt Cecilia, tell me what 
this means, There is some secret which I ought 
to know.’ 

‘There is a secret, she admitted ; ‘but I don’t 
think you are old enough to know it yet. 
shall tell it to you when you are fit to draw 
good instead of trouble from it, 

*Can’t I do that now ?” 

‘I cannot tell, she said, shaking her head. ‘I 
think not,’ 

I knew it was useless to question her; and the 
subject thereupon dropped ; but it continued to 
absorb my thoughts, and many an anxious hour 
was spent in pondering over the mystery. 

Almost immediately after the events I have 
described I went to St Paul’s School, and began 
a life which, between work and play, was so 
full and busy that I had little time for reflec- 
tion ; and though at intervals, especially when I 
received news of Sinclair or of the admiral, 
the whole question rose vividly in my mind 

ain, it was for the most part laid aside with 
the quick forgetfulness of youth. At first I 
heard tolerably frequently from the admiral : 
whenever he came to town, little notes used to 
reach me from his club appointing an hour for 
me to go and dine with him. On these occasions 
he treated me most sumptuously ; and used to 
send me home in a cab, with a cigar between my 
lips, and a general feeling that I was growing 
up fast, 

After a very few months, however, the kind 


I| nervous debility; and insisted 


aunt, ‘Admiral Sinclair | old man received a foreign command ; and Sin- 
he has kindly remained | clair about the same time got through his exami- 


nation, and went on board the Britannia. The 
began 
very jovially, but ended dismally, since I knew 
it was the last of those evenings, which I had 
enjoyed so much. The old man sailed the fol- 
lowing week ; and I never saw him again; for 
it was his last voyage. He died, as he would 
have wished, at sea, and was buried in mid- 
ocean. 

That did not happen for more than two years, 
however ; and in the meantime many a package 
of foreign trinkets and curiosities reached us, to 
keep our faith in him alive. Of Sinclair I saw 
a good deal, for he never came to town without 
staying with us. My aunt liked him, as, indeed, 
everybody did. She gradually began to look on 
him as a protégé of hers, especially after the 
admiral’s departure ; and at last a room in the 
house was set apart for him, and he was permitted 
to come to us as he would to his own house. 

I think he valued the privilege. As far as it 
was in his nature to attach himself to any one, he 
maintained his connection with us, Some links 
in the chain were strong enough, but there was a 
weak link in it, and when the time of stress 
came it snapped. As I look back now on the 
events of that distant time, I marvel that I could 
have misunderstood his easy nature far enough to 
— any other result. 

t happened in the second year after the 
admiral’s departure, and when Sinclair’s time 
of study on the Britannia was nearly over, that 
Aunt Cecilia fell into a weak and languid state 
of health which caused me some anxiety. It 
was summer-time, and the heat had set in early. 
Even in May the air around our house was close 
and stifling ; and in June, the heat became almost 
unbearable. My aunt suffered from no positive 
ailment; but she lay day by day on the sofa, 
unable to continue the active occupations which 
she loved, The doctor looked grave, spoke of 

that she should 
remove to fresher, stronger air at once. My term 
at school was nearly over; I sacrificed the re- 
mainder, and we moved at once to a cottage near 
the village of Hartland, in North Devon. 

My aunt bore the journey well; and when her 
sofa was drawn over to the window, whence she 
could see the blue water lapping and _ swirling 
round the bases of the cliffs and the gulls 
wheeling overhead, she seemed to be perfectly 
at ease. 

‘I shall grow strong quickly here,’ she said. 
‘Throw the other window open, Osmond, and let 
me have the whole of the lovely air.’ 

She sat drinking it in for a long time in 
silence, looking from the sea towards me and 
back again to the sea in evident content and 
happiness. ‘It will be dull for you, my boy,’ 
she said at last. ‘What will you do for amuse- 
ment when you grow tired of your weary old 
aunt? 

‘That never happens,’ I said. ‘But if it did, 
here is amusement enough at hand, for, since we 
arrived, I have had a letter from Sinclair’ 

‘Already !’ cried she, much amused. ‘Was 
there ever such a faithful pair of friends !’ 


‘IT don’t know about that; perhaps not. At 


anyrate, he is yachting with a friend whom he 
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calls Dundas, and he proposes to cruise down this 
coast, in order, so he says, to satisfy himself per- 
sonally as to how you are.’ 

‘Very thoughtful of him,’ said my aunt. ‘And 
Iam glad for your sake. Now, when he comes, 
you must go away with him for a few days. I 
shall get well quickly enough without you.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said I, willing to humour 
her. ‘We shall see. Perhaps, if you are very 
well.’ 

At the end of a few days the improvement in 
Aunt Cecilia’s health was very marked ; the sofa 
was pushed aside, and a deep chair took its place. 
In a little while even that was empty for continu- 
ally lengthening intervals; and my aunt took a 

deal of exercise on the cliff, leaning some- 
ae on my arm and sometimes on a crooked 
stic 

We heard nothing of Sinclair for more than 
three weeks. One evening a note was brought to 
me by a shock-headed boy ; and on opening it, I 
found Sinclair had arrived with his friend at the 
inn at Clovelly. 

‘I am too tired,’ he wrote, ‘to hunt you out 
to-night. But come over, like a good fellow, 
early to-morrow, and show me where you are 
staying. You might send me a line by this 
messenger to say how Miss Winter is. We 
have left the yacht at Appledore.’ 

It was a fine evening, and still early. I felt 
inclined for a walk ; and I consequently dismissed 
the messenger and walked over to Clovelly, arriv- 
ing at the inn towards nine o'clock. found 
Sinclair and Captain Dundas at supper, and on 
seeing me my friend sprang up and greeted me 
effusively. 

‘This is really kind, Osmond, he said.— 
‘Dundas, this is my friend Winter, of whom I 
have spoken so much to you. Sit down, Osmond. 
—Waiter, lay a fresh cover for Mr Winter.’ 

There was no gainsaying him; I must needs 
join the meal. Captain Dundas seconded the 
invitation hospitably enough. 

‘Do you know, Mr Winter, it-is solely on your 
account that we have come here?’ said he. ‘I 
wanted to go to Holland; but Sinclair insisted, 
and my wishes went to the wall.’ 

‘That statement is not accurate,’ said Sinclair, 
who was flushed and excited. ‘It was not to see 
you so much as your aunt that I insisted on 
coming this way ; and Dundas was by no means 
so indifferent as he chooses to represent.’ 

It was growing dark, and the lanterns were 
lighted on the boats lying in the harbour 
beneath us. Captain Dundas struck a match 
before he answered, and kindled a cigar; I saw 
by the flickering light of the vesta that his face 
wore an amused smile. 

‘Indifferent, no!’ said he, puffing out a cloud 
of smoke. ‘I wanted to go the other way ; that 
isn’t indifference. However, it’s a fine coast.— 
How is your aunt, Mr Winter?’ 

‘Better, thank you. Her health has improved 
wonderfully since we came here.’ 

‘Then we will have some champagne in cele- 
bration of her recovery,’ cried Sinclair; and 
without waiting to see how his suggestion was 
received, he pulled the bell violently and gave 
his order. 

I shall never forget that supper party. It 
marks an era in my existence, not by virtue of 


anything which occurred at it, for, though we 
became merry enough, our conversation was 
quite ordinary. It is not that the supper had 
any remarkable feature; but it lingers in my 
recollection as the festivities of a Cathingae 
party remain long after the distinction between 
the term which preceded and that which followed 
it have been wiped out of memory by the lapse 
of years. I often find it difficult to realise the 
careless outlook over life which was abruptly 
terminated so soon after that evening ; but the 
vision of that little room at Clovelly will start 
up unbidden, the cheerful voices and the faint 
wash of the sea sound in my ears again, and | 
see through the open window the fishing-boats 
eninging at their anchors on the dark waters of 
the bay. 

It was late when I rose to go, having invited 
both Sinclair arid Dundas to visit us next day. 
Sinclair volunteered to accompany me a part of 
the way, and we set out together along the 
moonlit cliffs. 

‘This reminds me somehow of Hindhead,’ said 
he, breaking a long silence. 

‘Does it? I wonder why. Oddly enough, I 
too was thinking of that evening.’ if 

‘It is just such a night, he said. ‘ How clear 
itis! One can see an immense distance.’ 

I made no answer. The night was so still 
and beautiful that it seemed to check words. 

‘Osmond,’ said Sinclair after another silence, 
‘have you ever heard your aunt speak of 
Dundas ?’ 

Bs Why should she? She does not know 

im. 

‘You are sure ?” 

‘Of course I am.’ 

‘Well, it was only an idea,’ said Sinclair 
slowly. He stopped as he spoke, and added: ‘I 
think I’ll go back now. We shall be with you 
about four to-morrow.’ 

I stood and watched him as he strolled back 
towards the town. The moonlight was so bright 
that I could see him for a at distance, but 
at io a turn of the path hid him from my 
sight. 

“Late as it was when I reached the cottage Aunt 
Cecilia was still awake. I went to her room to 
bid her good-night, and was received with an 
inquiry ‘ Well?’ 

‘They are coming over to dine to-morrow,’ I 
said. ‘Now, go to sleep, or you will be too tired 
to entertain them.’ 

‘I am never tired now,’ she said; ‘the days 
pass so pleasantly that I gain strength con- 
tinually,’ 

All the following morning we were busy with 
popeetions for our guests. I went down to 

athe late in the day, and when I returned found 
Sinclair waiting in the garden. 

‘Hallo! you are rather before your time, I 
called out. ‘But why don’t you go in? And 
where is your friend ?’ 

‘He is with your aunt. There’s a scene of 
some sort going on, and Dundas asked me to 
leave them.—Come back, Osmond; you had 
much better not go in yet. ; 

He tried to catch my arm, but I broke away 
and entered the cottage quickly. 

As I passed through the hall I saw the table 
laid for dinner in the dining-room, glass and 
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silver sparkling in the sunshine. No one was 
there, but in the drawing-room up-stairs I heard 
voices; and I took the stair almost at a single 
bound, and threw the door wide open. 


RAILWAY BOOKING CLERKS. 


Ratrway Clerks have to pass an examination 
and appear before the Board of Directors before 
they receive an appointment. A certificate of 
birth and testimonials as to character are also 
required. They are then registered, and will 
have to wait till a vacancy occurs, which may 
be either in the Goods or Passenger Department, 
ani at any station along the line. The work of 
the clerical staff in the Goods Department is very 
similar to that in a merchant’s office. There will 
be a chief clerk, perhaps a cashier, and invoice, 
abstract, and ledger clerks. Their hours are 
regular, and they are a steadier lot of men than 
their confréres in the Passenger Department, and 
as a rule they get married sooner. The two 
branches are rather inclined to hold aloof from 
one another. They seldom frequent the same 
haunts, and their tastes seem to differ in the 
matter of enjoyment. The clerical staff in the 
Passenger Department consists of booking and 
parcels clerks ; but except at large stations, the 
latter have to take their turn in booking, so can 
be classed under the same head. Booking Clerks 
are drawn from all classes, and mystery enshrouds 
many of them. If they are elderly, the chances 
are that they have been in some other line of 
business and failed, and through a little influ- 
ence have managed to get on the line. They 
can be seen at all ages, sizes, and heights. The 
six-feet-two-inches man will take his turn with 
alad a trifle over four feet ; and the thin delicate 
lal weighing seven stone will change duty with 
aman turning the scale at sixteen or seventeen 
stone. Some can show a pedigree that a High- 
lander might envy ; and others—well, would rather 
not have theirs inquired into. Officers in the 
army who have met with reverses or misfortune 
have been known to accept the post of booking 
clerk. One such was some years ago at a large 
station in the West Riding, and was recognised 
by an old private who had served under him, 
and who addressed him by his military rank. 
It was very galling to him that he should be 
recognised, and still more so that his fellow-clerks 
should know what he had intended keeping 
secret. Sons of officers, parsons, and doctors 
abound in the service; but they do not always 
take kindly to their work, and seldom rise to any 
position. 

One station-master in Yorkshire had the mis- 
fortune to have two young fellows of this class 
in his booking office together. One .of them 
spent his time in reading a Greek Testament 
and chewing tobacco ; the other would not book 
the passengers, on the ground that he had been 
sent there to learn the work, not to do it. He 
was supposed to be some distant connection of a 


peer, and as such, thought it beneath his dignity 
to dole out twopence-halfpenny tickets. The 
clerks that had been sent to that station had all 
turned out badly for some time past, and the 
station-master got tired of reporting, as he feared 
that each new-comer would be worse than the 
one removed. Besides, constant reporting of the 
staff gets one into bad odour with the officials at 
headquarters. The aristocratic gentlemen, how- 
ever, left in time, and severed their connection 
with the railway. 

The hours on duty of a booking clerk are 
usually ten a day ; but they are at very irregular 
times. This is on account of trains starting 
to run as early as five a.M. and continuing till 
midnight. There must be always some one to 
book the passengers ; and as there are nineteen 
hours to cover, and in many cases only two 
clerks, they have to work as best they can that 
both may have time for their meals. 

‘The booking clerk is late again,’ is a remark 
often heard when the first train in the morning 
is due out and no one appears to book it. The 
passengers begin to: lose patience; but at the 
last minute the clerk is seen rushing to the 
office door, and in a few seconds the window is 
up, and the click of the stamping press is heard 
going at lightning speed. It is surprising how 
many people can be booked in a minute if they 
will but ask plainly for their ticket and tender 
the right fare. The clerk knows this, and gauges 
his time so nicely, that a minute or two is all 
he allows himself to send his customers on their 
way, not rejoicing, but grumbling at his delay 
in turning up. He has had no time for morning 
ablutions, and generally looks very seedy, and 
gets the discredit at once of being a dissipated 
creature. Old women are apt to lecture him if he 
is a young man ; but they get a Roland for their 
Oliver, for the juvenile booking clerk is not 
without impudence, and does not fear to indulge 
in it during the early hours of morning when no 
officials are about. After the first train has gone, 
and should there be a long interval before another 
is due, he will conclude his night’s rest on the 
counter or table, and will condescend about 7 a.m. 
to perform his morning toilet. The country 
clerk having not even mild dissipation to keep 
him up at night, gets to bed in good time, and 
arrives at his work in the morning as most men 
should ; but the booking clerks in London and 
the large towns are fond of life; their very 
occupation has a tendency to make them want 
enjoyment. They have assisted during the day 
in sending hundreds away on pleasure, and when 
night comes they go in for a little themselves. 
The juvenile booking clerk is often very loud in 
his dress, at least when off duty, and even while 
booking, rings, chains, and studs are a prominent 
feature of his tout ensemble. There are exceptions, 
of course, to this remark, but most of the large 
offices can count one or two heavy swells amongst 
their rumber. They patronise theatres largely, 
having often the privilege of free tickets, and are 
great patrons of the music hall and other public 
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concert-rooms. But age tones down their gaiety, 
as it does every class of men, and by the time a 
booking clerk gets to be thirty, he is a more 
steady-going citizen, even though he is still a 
bachelor. 

As before observed, the clerks in the Goods 
Department are married sooner than those of 
the booking office. This is not for want of 
opportunities of knowing the fair sex, or from 
any backwardness on the part of the clerks. It 
may be that they have too many irons in the 
fire, and among them cannot make a choice. 
They are great admirers of the fair sex, and 
the latter seem to reciprocate this feeling. 
The booking-office window is often blocked in 
the evening with two or three young ladies 
anxious to know all about booking and the 
mysteries of the booking office, which is supposed 
to be very private, as this word is generally 
mg in large characters on the door. This 
ittle entertainment goes on till some old cur- 
mudgeon, tired of waiting, calls out: ‘Now, 
young man, take those girls inside and do your 
courting there ;’ and the interview ends. 

Booking clerks are fairly ee and 
indeed they should be, for if any one wants a 
chance to see how cross-grained, obstinate, and 
despotic the travelling public often are, let him 
spend a day at a booking-office window, and he 
will soon see what a clerk has to put up with. 
At six o’clock in the morning, when all the cash 
is locked up and cannot be got at, a passenger 
will tender a sovereign for a ticket costing a few 
pence. The clerk has no change, and tells the 
passenger so, who will demand a ticket, which 
of course he does not get. He then threatens 
to report the matter to headquarters. Seeing 
the clerk still obdurate, he will start abusing 
him ; and the chances are that hard words are 
bandied between them. The matter will pee 
bably be reported, and there it will end. A lady 
arriving at the station three-quarters of an hour 
before her train is due commences a violent 
rapping at the window, which for a time will be 
unheeded ; but eventually, under pressure of the 
aural nerves, the window is opened, and the said 
lady will demand why the window was not 
opened at her first rap. 

‘There is no train, madame, for three-quarters 
of an hour,’ replies the clerk. 

‘Give me my ticket at once, and I will tell 
the Colonel of your rudeness,’ 

Another report to answer in due time. 

‘You told me, young man, that if I went by 
the ten o'clock train and changed at D—— 
Junction I should get to B—— at three o’clock ; 
but I had to wait at the junction an hour, and 
did not get to B—— till five o’clock. I missed 
a most important appointment, and shall sue the 
company for your carelessness in giving me 
wrong information.’ 

‘I gave you the information from the time 
table, and I can do nothing else,’ says the clerk. 

‘You seem to treat it in a very off-hand 
manner, and I shall therefore make a note of 
your indifference in my report,’ replies the 
irate passenger; and another explanation will 
have to be given to headquarters. 

The clerk may be in the right in every 
instance ; but these constant reports are unfor- 
tunate for him, as his name gets known in con- 


nection with these complaints; and when he 
does happen to be in the wrong, he gets dealt 
with more severely than he would were his name 
not so well remembered. 

There are often letters in the papers complain- 
ing of the dishonesty of these clerks. That 
there are such characters among them their own 
body will be the first to admit; but the accusa- 
tion is far too general. But the dishonesty is not 
always on one side. If the clerk makes an error, 
either wilfully or inadvertently, the passenger 
can make a complaint, and the books will be 
examined ; but if the passenger tries to ‘do’ the 
clerk, and succeeds, what remedy has the latter 
when the train has gone? for mistakes are seldom 
found out till all is booked up. He does not 
write to the papers regarding the dishonesty of 
the public, but puts up with the loss, knowing 
that it was owing to his own carelessness. Man 
young men, in fact it can be said that all of them 
suffer losses in this way the first few months 
that they are in # booking office ; and where there 
is a heavy traffic and the fares are long, a slight 
error will often mean a serious loss, ihe work 
of a booking clerk is to be quick and exact at 
issuing tickets and accurate in giving changé; 
and this ability has to be learned. Tis whole 
mind must be on his work, and he should not 
indulge in talking to passengers, for then a 
mistake is easily made. When excursions to 
race-meetings are on, he must be particularly 
sharp, for he will have to deal with men who 
are up to every dodge in bewildering a man 
when he is giving change. Bad money is gene- 
ally about at these times, so that he has to kee 
an extra lookout on every coin; and when it is 
known that he has to make good all deficiencies 
on whatever account, that his salary is small, it 
cannot be said that he has much favour shown 
him. Let him, however, be intent on swindling 
the public, it will not end there. He will tr 
his luck on his fellow-clerks, and for a time wi 
succeed ; but soon small amounts will not satisf 
him; and at length suspicion is aroused, and all 
his transactions are marked ; and there are means 
by which it can all be brought home to him. 
Dismissal will be his punishment, and for want 
of a character nothing but manual labour will 
be open to him as a means of livelihood. 

There are stations on most lines that have a 
bad name through having clerks who have been 
proved dishonest, and the post of booking clerk 
at such places is hard to fill. It takes years of 
good character to redeem the name of such a 
station. 

Although female clerks are very common on 
the continental railways, they do not exist in this 
country. Only one has been known to hold the 
position of booking clerk on an English railway, 
and she may be holding it yet. It is admitted 
that the fair sex make very good clerks as far as 
book-keeping and the routine work of an ordi- 
nary office is concerned ; but in public offices they 
do not prove equal to the sterner sex. They 
stand too much on their dignity, and their duties 
ate gone through with an air of condescension 
that ill befits a public servant. 

Booking clerks being generally cool customers, 
have very little fear of their superior officers. 
The Superintendent, General Manager, or the 
whole rd of Directors might walk into his 
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office, and he would be very little concerned at 
their visit; but when a gentleman with a black 
case walks in about nine o’clock in the mornin 

and demands his cash, he shows visible signs o 
being affected at the visit. This gentleman is 
the District Auditor, and he has a habit of 
popping in when least expected. If the clerk’s 
64 is not right or his books not properly kept, 
it will be a hot day for him. It is seldom that 
the cash does come out exactly right ; and as the 
Auditor comes expecting to find a rogue, a few 
pence one way or the other is quite enough to 
make him think he has found one. 

Why they should be so overbearing and sus- 
picious, it is hard to tell ; but as their success in 
the auditing line is only visible by exposing dis- 
honesty, they appear to show their anger more 
from a on of disappointment at not finding 
any than anything else. A good case of embezzle- 
ment which has tested their acumen to find out, 
has been known to give these gentlemen angelic 
smiles. But they are not all ef this character, 
though most railway men will say that the 
majority are. It must be borne in mind that 
in the course of a year’s auditing they find 
a great many cases against the clerks which 
approach very near the act of embezzling, besides 
many in which the clerks are eventually pro- 
secuted and ace and this fact may make 
them naturally suspicious, as men have gone 


reliance. When, therefore, this gentleman has 
done his work and retires for another six months, 
there is general rejoicing amongst the clerks. 

The keeping up of the stock of tickets neces- 
sary at large stations is generally left to the 
senior clerk, and it has to be done very carefully, 


for there is sure to be a sharp reprimand if 
tickets to any station are allowed to run out. It 
would be difficult to approximate the value of | 
all the tickets in an ordinary booking office ;_ 
but some idea may be formed when it is stated | 
that the average number of tickets in an office | 
will be between two and three hundred thousand, 
at fares ranging from one penny to three pounds 
or more. The numbers of the tickets as they 
stand every night at the time of closing the books 
are taken down, and the number taken the night 
before is subtracted from it, and the difference 
is carried out at the fare; this shows the day’s 
earnings. Passengers often notice a mark on 
their tickets in black, blue, or red pencil, or 
sometimes a corner may be turned down. This 
is done when the numbers are taken, and the 
clerk can see at a glance if he has left any out ; 
but there are different systems on different rail- 
ways. Easy though the life of a booking clerk 
may appear, he has work sufficient to do in the 
course of the day. Railway companies are not 
in the habit of paying more men than are 
required to do certain work ; in fact, offices and 
stations are generally under-staffed, and in some 
cases clerks have to work fourteen and sixteen 
hours a day when the monthly returns are due 
in. Care, however, sits lightly on the average 
railway clerk, and if he is not sensitive to the 
rebuffs that he is sure to get from all quarters, 
his life will be a fairly happy one. To bea 
station-master is generally the aim of the ordinary 
clerk, and in time the appointment may come ; 
but he must have great faith in the French 


proverb which says, ‘ All things will come to the 
man who knows how to wait,’ for wait he will 
certainly have to, and probably for a very inde- 
finite period. 


THE STORM IN WHICH H.M.S. SERPENT 
WENT DOWN. 


I HAVE so often now spent the winter in the 
island of the Hesperides—truly an island of the 
blessed as far as climate is concerned—that — 
by nature a thoroughly good sailor, I find mysel 
giving much less of thought to the voyage there 
than many of my friends give to the idea of a 
crossing from Dover to Calais. When I first 
began my voyages to the Canary Islands, there 
was a certain amount of difficulty in getting 
there; few steam-lines called there, and there was 
a pleasing uncertainty whether, allowing that 
one ever arrived, one ever would find a way to 
et home again. All that is now quite changed. 

he only difficulty now is to decide on which 
of the many excellent lines to go by. I have 
tried most of them, and can speak from experi- 
ence of the comfort of them all, and the kind 
attention of officers, stewards, and stewardesses 
to their passengers. 

It was early on the morning of the 7th of 
November 1890 that I and my party started from 
London to go by train to Southampton, whence 
we were to start for the Canaries. The weather 
in London looked gray and threatening, and the 
wind, which had been very high all night, blew 
in fitful gusts, making the hearts of those of our 
party who were not good sailors sink within 
them. By the time we arrived at our destina- 
tion, however, the sun had broken through the 
clouds, and all looked delightfully calm and 

romising. Our good ship, quietly reposing on the 
Senddncbed waves of Southampton Water, looked 
so strong and clean and comfortable, and our 
welcome on board was so kindly, that the hearts 
of the most timid of us were reassured, and we 
set to work to settle ourselves down in our 
various cabins and berths in good spirits, gettin 
all comfortably settled before our vessel steame 
away from the port. Southampton Water is 
pretty well land-locked, and though the wind 
was high, the sun was bright, cheering us, and 
inspiring us with the hope of a prosperous if 
rather rough voyage. owever, as the ship 
ploughed her way down towards the more open 
sea, we — to realise how rough it was going 
to be; and the result of the good ship’s rolls 
and — was that very soon the hitherto 
cheerful passengers became silent and one by 
one vanished to their cabins. By dinner-time 
only about half-a-dozen a. were able to 
appear. The rolling and pitching of the vessel 
increased very much, and even we good sailors 
spent a most uncomfortable night from the 
difficulty of sticking in our berths. The sea 
was a grand sight on Saturday, though very 
few of the passengers ventured on deck, nor was 
it easy to keep one’s footing in moving about. 

Towards evening the wind freshened very 
much, and we began to make up our minds 
to,another night of rocking about and discom- 


fort; but how miserable it was to be, we 


luckily had no notion. Some of the passengers 
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fancied the night would be less alarming and 
their sufferings less if they did not go to their 
own berths, and leave was granted them to 
remain in the ladies’ cabin. The ladies’ cabin 
was on deck, at the head of the stairs leading 
down to the dining saloon and other cabins. 
They remained in this cabin until about mid- 
night, when they found everything was becoming 
damp and miserable, owing to some water having 
forced its way through the woodwork at the sides 
of the windows. It was most providential that 
they moved, and one shudders to think what the 
result would have been had they remained until 
the catastrophe I am now going to relate. 

The waves had long been washing right over 
the deck. It was curious for us who were below 
to watch them, curling white-crested and lighted 
up from the light below, and beating against the 
skylights of the passage that ran from the dining 
saloon between the ngers’ cabins to the 
stern. The cabin I shared with my companion 
was an inside one, lighted by a flat skylight in 
the deck. It was a strange and weird sensation 
looking up at the water washing and breaking 
over this skylight, and feeling how slight a thing 
was between us and that terrible masterful sea. 
But so well used am I to the sea, and so trust 
inspiring was our good captain and all his 
officers, that a sort of strange interest and ex- 
citement was my only feeling, and beyond a hope 
that the storm would soon blow itself out, I had 
no special anxiety or fear. 

Suddenly, however, all this was changed. A 
tremendous crash, which sounded something like 
the report of a huge cannon, was heard, followed 
by a deluge of water ; and then another, flooding 
the dining saloon and the passage beyond. The 
consternation amongst the passengers may be ima- 
gined, though to all questions as to whether we 
were in danger, kindly and encouraging answers 
were given us by the officials ; and at the worst, 
nothing was ever acknowledged as to our danger, 
the answer to all questions as to whether we 
were sinking or in great danger being always, 
* Not as yet.’ What our feelings were as we saw 
the cruel cold waves curling over and absolutely 
breaking in upon us, are beyond description. 
None of us who went through it will ever forget 
that time, nor how quick our thoughts flew, home 
to loved ones, out into futurity, upwards to God 
and His mercy. 

Not long after this first crash—which we after- 
wards learned was caused by one of the windows 
of the ladies’ saloon having been forced in by 
a huge wave, which carried the broken window, 
frame and all, and dashed it against the mirror 
on the opposite side, smashing it to pieces— 
another tremendous noise was heard, and in a 
few minutes the engines stopped. It was as if 
the life of the ship had suddenly come to an end ; 
the vibrating beat of the screw ceased, and soon 
the electric light—with which all the ship was 
lighted—began to burn dim. It was a strange 
and terrible sensation to feel ourselves tossing 
and tumbling about at the mercy of the waters, 
and to hear nothing but the roar of the wind and 
the boom of the waves as they struck against the 
ship, like hungry wolves longing to tear her in 
pieces, while the water in the saloon and passage 
— and splashed with every plunge of the 
vesse 


All at once, as suddenly as they had stopped, 
the engines began to move again, the light 
brightened, the good ship seemed to shake 
herself together, and was soon battling bravel 
with her enemies, and steaming hard ahead 
going as fast as possible, as we were told, to 
take us beyond the range of the storm. 

The explanation of the second loud crash and 
the terrible faint of the ship—for the ceasing of 
the engine’s beat and the slowly growing dark- 
ness was like nothing else—was that a wave had 
carried in one of the skylights of the engine- 
room and the waters had flooded out the fires, 
We yee never had an exact explanation 
of all that happened ; probably it was thought 
better for the nerves of those who had a long 
voyage before them not to dwell too much on 
dangers past; but we could not find fault with 
that, enjoying as we did all the kindly efforts 
to make us comfortable and repair the damage 
and discomfort of the storm; and even when all 
danger was past, much discomfort remained. 
The skylights of two of the inner cabins were 
burst open and everything flooded a foot deep; 
and as this happened when the worst of the 
danger was past and the engines bravely cart¥- 
ing us away from danger and the storm, it 
worn some philosophy to watch one’s shies 
bobbing about like boats ; one’s boots —— 
around, toes up and heels down, till they fille 
and settled; and one’s various ‘draperies and 
naperies’ fished out of the sea-water and wrung 
out, to remain for many a day damp and sticky 
and unpleasant. But if one was tempted to 
repine, one had only to think of that awful 
quarter of an hour when the life of the ship 
seemed stopped, and our lives seemed as if to 
hang but by a thread ; and as we thankfully felt 
the good ship plunging her way along, bearing 
us to solid land and comfort, all temptation to 
grumbling left us. 

As soon as things were right in the engine- 
room, all steam was put on to carry us out of 
the Bay of Biscay and beyond the region of the 


storm; and very delightful it was when we at 


last reached finer and calmer weather. Far from 
having been delayed by the storm, we reached 
our destination some hours before we were 
expected. It was some days after my arrival in 
the Isle de los Hesperides that we heard of the 


fate of H.M.S. Serpent, and learned that our’ 


storm had gone on raging after we ourselves 
had reached smooth water. 


MUSIC AMONG THE WILD CATTLE. 


In reading lately Bret Harte’s story of Gabriel 
Conroy, I came to his graphic account of Poin- 
sett’s adventure with the cattle on the Cali- 
fornian plain, and it recalled so vividly a little 
experience of my own in the Rocky Mountains 
that I am tempted to tell it. 

My brother and I were spending part of 
September in one of the loveliest of the parks 
of Colorado. Our home was a quaint log ranch, 
containing the eating and sitting rooms, with 
staall wooden houses grouped around, each con- 
taining one or more sleeping apartments. It lay 
at the far end of the park, nestling under the 
huge mountains which form the buttresses of 
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the storm-beaten giant known as Long’s Peak. 
Summer visitors had departed, and we had the 
ranch to ourselves, barring one consumptive 
American, who found life more bearable in the 
clear mountain air than in the plains below. 

My brother is an untiring fisherman, and the 
river running through the ey supplied him 
with endless occupation; so I had to seek amuse- 
ment for myself, and found it in sketching, 
trying to catch some of the wonderful effects 
of colour, always varying on the forest-clad moun- 
tains. 

Doubtless, many of my readers know what is 
meant by a mountain park ; but for those who 
may not, I explain that the term is used for 
open ground enclosed between mountain ranges. 

his particular one is perhaps seven miles long, 
and at its widest a mile broad, but narrowing 

tly in parts. The surrounding mountains 
Tem a complete wall, and, until very lately, it 
was considered inaccessible on all sides but one. 

In my quest for sketchable bits, it was my 
fashion to start off on long expeditions by 
myself, which from the first greatly surprised the 
folks at the ranch, my hostess assuring me that 
no one but an English lady could be so brave. 
I catechised her closely as to possible dangers, 
Indians, bears, rattlesnakes, &c.; but no Indians 
were within thirty miles; bears seldom came 
down from the mountains so early, and rattle- 
‘snakes were fast disappearing. So reassured, 
I took my own way in peace, though after 
all tracks of a bear were found round the 
ranch the morning before we left. One morn- 
ing, walking down rather a narrow part of 
the valley, | found my road disputed by some 
fifty or so mountain cattle, which had come down 
to graze, and were clearly puzzled at my appear- 
‘ance. They formed in line in a most stead 
way, and for a few minutes we stared at each 
other. I have always had a lively terror of loose 
cows, engendered probably by a childhood in the 
Channel Islands, where the gentle little animals 
are all tethered ; so I disliked the position ex- 
tremely. I had no weapon more formidable than 
a paint-brush, and was fortunately too frightened 
to run away. An inspiration came to me, and 
warily watching my enemies, I struck up the 
melody of the Soldiers’ Chorus in ‘Faust. The 
effect was delightful. The creatures listened 
attentively for a few minutes, and then one after 
another quietly fell to grazing ; whilst I walked 
through their midst after the fashion of the little 
pilgrim, ‘singing on my way.’ 

A few days later I was returning to supper, when, 
about a mile from the ranch, I saw a far larger 
number of cattle massed across the way I had to 
0. Remembering my late easy disposal of the 
invaders I marched on nothing daunted, and when 
within easy hearing, struck up my ‘Chceur de Sol- 
dats.’ As before, the animals all faced about and 
gazed at me steadily ; but, alas, instead of dispers- 
ing, they moved slowly towards me like a moving 
wall. Louder and louder I sang on, until, looking 


beyond and around me, I saw cattle everywhere 
all moving in my direction—up the slope from 
the river, down the mountains on my right, up 
the track I had come, cattle slowly but surely 
closing me in. They were not fierce in aspect, 
but looked at me with their great soft eyes in a 


nearer, a vast noiseless audience. I doubt if 
Patti ever held spell-bound a more attentive 
crowd than gathered round me on that lonely 
plain, with the great violet shadows of the moun- 
tains lying over us, and the golden glories of the 
setting sun blending rock, river, and cattle into 
a gleaming haze, 

I dared not eo ewe as I saw clearly my 
song was my ‘shibboleth, without which I was an 
ordinary human intruder, to be treated as such. 
On the other hand, it was evident that the more I 
sang the more the herd gathered. Closer, closer 
they came, until I pana feel their hot breath 
like a cloud round me, and then a gentle poke, 
now in the back, then in the shoulder, from their 
long horns. I am still convinced that their 
intentions were good ; none the less it was evident 
there could be but one end of such an increasing 
pressure. For a moment I despaired, then, with 
considerable difficulty for lack of space, I opened 
my parasol, whirled it round and round before 
me with all the strange shouts I could invent, 
and charged straight at my foes. To my thank- 
ful surprise, the bewildered animals gave wa 
one by one, and fairly made a lane, down whic 
I rushed, brandishing my weapon. When free of 
them I dared to look back, to find them all steadily 
staring after me in dull amazement ; but no one 
moved a step in pursuit of me, Five minutes 
later I met a mounted farm-servant with a long 
whip coming in search of me, having heard that 
the cattle had come down to graze. Near the 
ranch I met the mistress, quite in a state of 
agitation. She was much relieved at my appear- 
ance, and amazed at my story. Some weeks later, 
telling it to a Nebraska farmer, he told me the 
danger had been extreme ; only the week before, 
he and some other mounted men having rescued 
barely alive a new-comer who had incautiously 
strayed into a cattle run. From being invariably 
driven by mounted men, the animals seem to 
have lost their belief in humanity on foot. 
‘Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast ; 
and to it I certainly owed my escape, the grati- 
fication of the ears making them oblivious of 
the use of their horns, 


A HINT THAT NATURE LIVES. 


Never did Cowper’s lines impress me more 
forcibly than during a recent visit to some 
parts of the East End of London— 


These serve him with a hint 
That Nature lives; that sight-refreshing green 
Is still the livery she delights to wear, 
Though sickly samples of the exuberant whole. 


In the narrow and dirty, nay, even in the 
narrowest and dirtiest of the streets See 
which we pass in Bow, Bromley, Millwall, 
Cubitt Town, Limehouse, and the adjacent 
neighbourhoods—even in such places as these we 
notice that quite two out of every three of the 
houses show that some attempt is being made 
by the inmates to get ‘a peep at Nature when 
they can no more.’ Many and varied were the 
examples of ‘household horticulture’ which I 
noted in passing through some parts of the 
districts named: one house would exhibit a 
window-garden in which nothing thrived ; while 
the next would have all the available window- 


_— way ; but still they came nearer and 
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8 crowded with various plants, where, though 
blossoms might be somewhat scarce, the ‘sight- 
refreshing green’ that the poet speaks of was 
extremely welcome, and even to the passer-by 
afforded a delightful relief to the dull gray of 
the roads, pavements, houses, and all other 
surroundings. Even the sky was a dull gra 
overheal. The prevailing gray seems, indeed, 
to have adel: the lives of the inhabitants 
of this unhome-like neighbourhood (Isle of 
Dogs). When an artist feels inspired to paint 
a harmony in grays, he cannot do better than 
take train to Millwall on a dull, drizzly, after- 
noon—I have seen it under no other aspect— 
and set up his easel anywhere; if it should be 
mid-day, so much the better, for the streets are 
crowded then with gaunt gray dockers and 
grimy gray children. 

Depressing though it is, a visit to this par- 
ticular neighbourhood had also its pleasing side, 
from the additional evidence it gave of man’s 
innate love of flowers and plants, and the light- 
ness and brightness that they cannot fail to 
impart where grown with even the most mode- 
rate amount of success. Although here and there 
window-gardening was represented by two or 
three flower-pots containing, it may be, some 
long-suffering evergreens—scarce even the shadows 
of their former selves—that were dying as rapidly 
as drought and general inattention could make 
them; yet quite as often would we note such 
instances as that of a house where the narrow 
area with the window looking into it were turned 
into a veritable garden ; two large or tubs 
of euonymus occupied the chief places in the 
area; while a rough staging was crowded with 
many and various plants, a similar stage being 
inside the window; while the whole thing was 
framed by a magnificent growth 
of Virginian creeper, which fairly covered the 
house-front. 

Where the windows of the houses open di- 
rectly on the street, they are often wholly masked 
up with fuchsias and geraniums trained fanwise 
across sticks, this often being done most suc- 
cessfully, the plants blooming profusely. One such 
window of fuchsias we specially noted in a back 
street of Bromley by Bow. Tt is in windows 
such as these, of which we get so close a view, 
that we often find evidence of curious tastes, 
notably when we find wretched ragged stuffed 
canaries fixed in the window-garden—though 
this perhaps should not be blamed, while the 
fashion of having stuffed kittens, squirrels, 
puppies on pen-wipers and photo-frames, is 
in vogue among people who not only pretend 
to ‘good taste,’ but to formulate those canons 
of good taste which they themselves so sadly 
offend. Some windows we would find, too, 
where, as though to make up for the defi- 
ciency of bloom, great red, white, and yellow 
rosettes of paper were stuck over the evergreens ! 
Such cases as these, however, were rare; while 
the conscientious attempts at importing some 
slight bit of floral wealth into their homes were 
made by people on every side, and many a 
window showed evidence of it in the sturdy 
growth of the plants which grew in it. 

A wonderful unanimity reigns on the whole 
among East En window-gardeners as to what 
they shall grow. By a method of selection 


ending in the survival of the fittest, we find 


the plants reduced, as far as variety is con- 
cerned, mainly to three subjects—geraniums, 
fuchsias, and euonymus, although other plants 
less amenable to room-cultivation are by no 
means unrepresented. Of ferns, for instance, 
we find a goodly sprinkling—notably a large 
oe of hartstongue fern, which we saw on 
ooking down an Isle of Dogs area; while hy- 
drangeas, calceolarias, veronicas (fairly popular), 
saxifrages, sedums, and many more, are repre- 
sented here and there by single specimens, 
Asters, too, are very well favoured, on account 
of their bright blossoms. But it is fuchsias 
and geraniums—the good old favourite ‘scarlets’ 
greatly preponderate—that unquestionably hold 
the premier place in the consideration of the East 
End window-horticulturist. The evergreen and 
ubiquitous euonymus is, however, steadily grow- 
ing in favour as a town-plant, for which position, 
indeed, no other evergreen seems so admirably 
suited ; and we have often wondered that this 
shrub, handsome, hardy, and evergreen, has not 
been more freely used in planting some of our 
thoroughfares and squares. It is a plant that 
seems to flourish in all circumstances, wheth¢ ||- 
it be along the sea-front on our south-eastern 
coast, exposed to ‘the wind that’s good for 
neither man nor beast ;’ whether it in a 
cramped and dusty front garden at Bow, or 
in a window-garden at Millwall. 

Throughout the districts named, we find in 
almost every window at which we glance evi- 
dence of an inextinguishable love of flowers. 
Even the meanest attempts at gardening here 
are not to be despised. 


A SUMMER WOOING. 
A SONG. 
Up and away !—up, up, and away ! 
The hedgerows are foaming with blossom to-day ; 
Its bonfires the golden gorse lights on the hill, 
And the wanton wind’s wooing wherever it will. 


Up and away !— up, up, and away ! 

The cuckoo’s name rings through the woodlands to-day; 
The warm blood of Summer runs rioting through 

The veins of each leaflet-—then why not of you? 


Up and away !—up, up, and away ! 

There ’s Passion and Poetry stirring to-day. 

Half blinded with rapture, the heavy bees dart 
From the lily’s white breast to the rose’s red heart, 


Up and away !—up, up, and away ! 

The old world’s begun a fresh courting to-day. 

I wooed you all winter, but found you as cold 

As the snowdrift that gleamed like a ghost on the 
wold. 


Up and away !—up, up, and away ! 
Your eyes tell me ‘Yes, though your lips say me 
‘Nay.’ 
The tears so long frost-bound, are ready to flow, 
And she melts in my arms, my proud maiden of Snow! 
M. Hepperwick Browne. 
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